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NARRATIVE. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LOST ONE FOUND. 

In one of the principal towns in New England, 
lived Mr. Benson. Charles, his only child, losing 
its mother at the age of three years, was placed with 
his aunt; being a woman of good heart and sound 
judgment. She was to this orphan child, both a 
friend and a mother; and when quite young, Miss 
Benson would take little Charles by her side, and 
while tears of anxiety for his future welfare filled 
her eyes, would tell him of his loss, and point to 


heaven, ‘‘ where,’’ said she, “‘ your sainted parent | 


jsat rest.” ‘* Do you really think, then,” said the 
child, “‘ that my mother is gone to be with Jesus 
Christ?” ‘“* Ido.” “ Thea when I diel will go 
there too, may’nt 1?” “ If you are a good boy, you 
will—if you do nothing wrong, but pray every day to 
your Father above.” ‘* You know aunt, that I do 
love to pray—ever since you have taught me to kneel 
with you [ have never missed, morning or evening.” 
In this manner would young Charles converse with 
Miss Benson, for he loved her as well as if she had 
been his mother; and when his father came to see 
him, he was always eager tocatch the pious breath- 
ings of his soul ; he would climb upon his knee, and 
talk about God, and the angels, and all the good 
ones, as ‘Charles calied them, who had gone to hea- 
ten. Mr. B.’s business would seldom permit his 
visiting his son oftener than twice a month. 

When Charles was seven years old, his aunt 
would permit him to visit his father, accompanied 
by a lad a little older than himself. One day with 
Miss Benson’s permission, he went to his father’s ; 
but when the hour for his return arrived, Charles 
was no where to be found, and the boy had not seen 
him during the day,—and one who had been des- 
patched. to his father, returned with the same reply. 
“@Q, where’s my dear boy ’—what shall I do?” 
cried Miss Benson, ‘‘ Oh who can tell me where I 
can find him?’ But she cried in vain; no one 
had seen him since the morning. A person was 
then instructed to cry the town ; but like their other 
attempts, it proved unavailing. ‘he next day, the 
search was renewed, and continued till all hope was 
gone. Conceive of the astonishment and anguish of 
Mr. B., when he heard ofthe loss of his son. Deep 
agony filled his bosom; for it was his only child. 
The pious father had indulged high hopes of Char- 
les, and had mentaily formed the project of pre- 
paring him for the pulpit; but now all hope was 
atanend. He who was to be the support of his 
declining years was no more: but the thonght that 
he should soon meet him in heaven, seemed at once 
to banish all repining. Like a decided Christian, 
he trasted in his God, and was blest with that peace, 
which carries the soul above the trials of earth, and 
gives it a foretaste of Heaven. 

The hat that Charles wore when he was missed, 
was taken from the river: and then no doubt seem- 
ed to remain concerning his fate. It was after- 
wards ascertained that while he was going to see 
his father, as before stated, he was accosted by a 
well-dressed gentleman. Mr. Wilder, for that was 
his name, was struck with the noble appearance 
and artless beauty of the child.—* What is your 
name, my good little fellow,” said he. ‘‘ My name 
is Charles Benson, sir.. I live with my aunt. I 
have got no mother ; she died when I was three 
years old; ‘but { have a father, and I am going to 
see him. IfI did not go, I should not see him for 
two weeks. O, he is a good papa, and though my 
mother is dead, I think my aunt is as good and 
kind as ma would have been, had she not been 
taken from me so soon,.should’nt you think so, 


sir ?—I know you would, were I to tell you how 

ofien she takes me in hér arms, and kisses me, and | 
prays with me, and leads me to the green grave of | 
my mamma,and there tells me how soon I must fade | 
like the pretty rose, and die, and go away, far, far | 
away, to a bright and better world, where the } 
Saviour is, and he who made the Divine Songs for 
children, which says, 

There is beyond the sky, a heaven of joy and Tove ; 

And all good children, when they die, go to this world above ; 
and where my mother is, too; my*6®ifdear mo- 
ther—I know she’d love to have me there. My 
aunt does even more than all this; and I do love 
her much.” “ Well; you’rea nice little lad; how 
old are you, Charles?” ‘* [was seven years old, | 
sir, when our strawberries were ripe; for [ remem- 

ber how bright the sun shone that morning, when 

my good aunt awoke me, and told me I had lived 

to see seven birth days. And when I was dressed, 

I put my hand in her’s and we went into the garden | 
and picked a quart of ripe, red strawberries: and 

then my aunt said, we’ll give part away to our neigh- 

bers, and we did, and they were very much pleased 

with them. After breakfast, my aunt and I ate ours; 

and if you’d been there, sir, we'd have given you 

some. That, sir, was my birth day.” Mr. Wil- 

der was astonished at the remarkable confidence of 
Charles—He stood silenta moment; and the wick- 

ed thought entered his head that he would per- 

suade him away. He therefore invited the young 

child to accompany him to his vessel, promising 

to reward him with a few toys. Overjoyed at this, 

Charles, in all his youthful glee consented ; and in 

alittle while he was aboard the ship of Capt, Wil- 

der, fast sailing from his native shores, 

** How long before we shall return, sir?” anx- 
iously inquired Charles. The Captain returned an 
evasive answer, but continued amusing Charles 
with stories and pretty pictures, tll it was grown 
quite dark. ‘ Is’nt it most time to go ashore,” asked 
Charles, “ if I stay away so long what will my aunt 
say?” ‘ Well; lie down and get rested a liule, 
my good fellow, aud T will go and give my men their 








with his beloved boy, started for his home. When 
he entered the house, his wife’ welcomed him ten- 
derly ; but when she saw Charles, she exclamed, 
** Who, is this '{—how came you by such an angel ?” 
“Tam Capt. Wilder’s boy; my name is Charles 
Wilder,” said he. Mrs. W,’s surprise soon subsid- 
ed, however, on hearing from her husband the par- 
ticulars of the child. 

‘© O, how could you, how dared you, take such 
a beautiful picture from his beloved home,” exclaim- 
ed she. ‘‘ Because I wanted to come over the 
pretty blue waters,” said Charles, ‘‘ and see anoth- 
er place, and I love to go away and be with all good 
people.” Mrs. Wilder, as well as her husband, 
was delighted with the frank and lively disposition 
of Charles, and readily granted him all he desired. 
“* My dear child,’ said Mrs. W., ‘* what shall I 
now give you; is there any thing you want?” “ Yes, 
Ma; I should like to have Dr. Watts’ Divine Songs; 
1 left mine with my aunttoread.” Mrs, W. could 
hardly help smiling, for she expected he would re- 
qust some toy, or picture book, or pound cake ; but 
she was wholly unacquainted with the bent of 
Charles's mind: he was fond of books, but he re- 
garded the Divine Songs as the best of those in- 
tended for children. He was soon provided with 
one, and did not remove from his seat till he had 
perused it. ‘Then arising and going to Mrs. W., 
he said, “‘ If you will promise to hear me recite, I 
will get a hymn every day.” She consented ; and 
as regularly asa morning dawned Charles repeated 
a song, until he finished the book. 

Charles Wilder was now contented and happy ; 
having all he could desire. Mr. and Mrs. W. loved 
him as though he was their own son. He had 
recourse to.a large library, and constantly attend- 
eda day school. Often dismal thoughts of home 
would enter his bosom, but they were counterba- 
lanced by the prospect of entering the University 
and of returning to America. When Charles ar- 
rived at the age of sixteen, a day of sorrow came ; 
Charles must leave his beloved parents (for he al- 
ways called them such) and go toa great distance, 





orders.” Charles laid himself down in a_ birth, 
and in a few moments he had fallen asleep. This 
was what the Captain wanted ; for inthe morning 
he knew they would be ata great distance from 
home. But when Charles awoke, he felt very un- 
well; he was sea-sick, and all he said to Capt. W. 
was, “‘ cruel man, to take me far off from my aunt 
and my papa.” 
from his sickness, till nearly a week, and mast of 
the time he could bear no food. 

* Well, my lad,” cried the Captain, as soon as 
Charles declared himself free from his illness, * how 
do you like the sea?” =‘ O, [want to be home by 
my aunt,” wasthe purport of all he uttered fora 
few days; and Capt. W. was surprised that he 
shonld be so apparently contented with his situation. 
And Charles would have been pleased to sail across 
the deep, were it not for the anxiety his friends 
would be in at home. An idea sprung up in his 
young bosom of surprising his father and his aunt 
on his return, which seemed in some measure to 
quell his perturbed bosom; and he began to con- 
verse with the Captain as familiarly, as he did the 
day he first saw him. Wilder was not stern and 
sulky ; but used his best endeavers to please, and 
had gained the favor of all hiscrew. Nor was lit- 
tle Charles a stranger. to some qualities of the Cap- 
tain, and daily grew more attached to him. By 
his own request, Charles took the name of Wilder. 
During their long royage, he never retired for sleep 
without obeying the injunction of his aunt, to offer 
his earnest prayer to his Father in heaven. 





The ship arrived in England, and Capt. W. 


Charles did not wholly recover ! 


where heshould not see them again for half a year. 
| Mr. and Mrs. Wilder could scarcely refrain from 
| weeping, at parting with one who had been the 
| source of much joy and happiness tothem. ‘“ But 
it is our day,” said the Captain, who had repented 
of his former wicked treatment of Charles, and 
had resolved to return him to his country and his 
friends, as soon as his education was finished, 
| Charles entered the University, and commenced 
his studies with avidity. But ere his first term had 
expired, grevious trials burst upon him, which came 
near to his heart. He had heard ofthe death of 
Mrs. Wilder, but a few days, when he received the 
following :— 

Dear Friend :—Doubtless you have heard of the 
death of Mrs. W. Capt. W. survived her only two 
weeks. In their last hours they thought of you and 
prayed for you; and on opening his will, it was 
found that his whole fortune, excepting a trifling 
sum, was given to jou; and Mr. Mason, your 
guardian, will see that you are made the possessor 
of it, when you have arrived toa suitable age. Do 
not let this affliction bear heavy upon your mind, so 
as to anfit you for your studies. ‘Trust in God, and 
though all earthly friends are removed, yet he will 
never, never forsake you. A. R.” 

With uncommon fortitude, Charles bore this un- 
welcome news. He retired with his letter; and in 
secret poured to his God the overflowing of his soul. 
He had learned from experience that it was good to 
draw near to the Lord in prayer; and now he 
found consolation and strength in casting all his 
| burden upon his arm. 

{Remainder next week]. 
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From the Sabbbath School Treagury. 
DECISION AND INFLUENCE OF A LITTLE GIRL 
TEN YEARS OLD. 

In the town of W., Con., there was a little girl 
belonging to a Sabbath school, whose heart had 
been deeply affected by the truths which she had 
Jearned. Although she was not more than ten 
years old, yet she felt if she would obtain the ap- 
probation of her Saviour at Jast, she must not be 
ashamed to profess her love to him before the world. 

The father of this little girl was an opposer to 
religion, and flattered himself he might continue in 
sin with the hope thatall would be well enough at 
last. Now it happened that the father had procur- 





ed several men to assist him in cutting the grass in 
the field, which was very near his house. ‘They 
were profane men, and indulged themselves during 
the intervals of their labor in cursing, swearing, 
aud making a mock of religion. So far from meet- 
ing a merited rebuke from their employer, they were 
rather encouraged in their impiety by his smile of 
approbatjon—not rememberjng that for every idle 
word we must give an accoynt before the bar of a 
holy God. 

His little daughter, however, heard the men from 
the house, and her heart was grieved. She could 
not bear to hear the dear name of her Saviour used 
so irreverently, and she even feared lest the judg- 
ments of heaven should suddenly cut off these 
daring offenders at once. She therefore went into 
the meadow, and asked the men if they did not 
know it was very wicked to use such language. 
This drew forth their ridicule, and so exasperated 
her father that he gave her a severe rebuke and sent 
her back into the house. She returned according 
to his orders, but it was to her closet—and there 
she poured out her soul before Him who seeth in 
secret. The ridicule of the men, and the harsh 
treatment of her father, did not excite her anger, 
but compassion ; and she prayed that they might 
see their folly and guilt before it should be forever 
too late ; and here at a throne of grace she felt that 
she had endeavored to discharge her duty, and an 
indescribable pleasure filled her heart—a pleasure 
arising from an approving conscience and the sen- 
sible presence of an approving God. 

In the course of the day, the men relapsed into 
their vicious habit, and repeated without saame 
their horrid oaths. These were again overheard 
by the little girl, and she resolved again to reprove 
them, whatever might be the consequences, And 
now see her as she advances with trembling steps 
into the meadow, to beg of them not to take the 
name of God in vain, Asshe explained to them, 
in her artless way, the second time, the object of 
her coming, her father became so much incensed 
at her that he thus addressed her—‘* My daughter, 
we don’t want any of your religion here; if you 
say any thing more upon that subject, you must 
quit my house. Now return and attend to your 
business.” His daughter felt it her duty to obey 
her parents in all things ; she therefore resolved to 
forsake the paternal roof rather than to do violence 
to the dictates of her conscience. She accordingly 
repaired to her chamber, and after having com- 
mended herself to God, proceeded to tie up asmall 
bundle of clothes, and putting her bonnet on her 
head, she went aut, not knowing whither she went. 
But this little girl could not leave the father, whom 
she tenderly loved, without bidding him a farewell. 
The third time, therefore, she went into the mea- 
dow, and throwing herself at her father’s feet, said, 
“Pa, I must obey you, I am going away; but I 
shall pray for you,” and immediately left the field 
and passing over the hill was outof sight. The un- 
feeling father at length began to reflect on what he 
had done and what might be the consequence of 
his severe treatment. A torpid conscience began 
to awake, and he saw things in a different light. 
He could not work, for he was sad, and distressed. 
After some time had elapsed, he threw down his 


the road leading from the house; but he could not 


perceive his daughter—he hastened his steps if pos- | 


sible to overtake her—and now he came near a 
grove of trees, and he stopped to listen—and as he 


—— 


| you, even when you have been most disobedien, . 
and it has been my daily prayer to Heaven tha; 
you might in youth be brought to the fold of Chris, 
But you still remain careless of your soul, and 


listened a voice fell upon his ear. He stood still to; of your everlasting welfare. With my dying breath 
learn from whence it came—it was from the adja-|I pray you to reflect often afier 1 am gone, on wha, 


cent field—he crept softly along the stone wall and 
listened again—the woods were perfectly still—and 


now again the same feeble voice was heard—it was 
the voice of prayer—it was his little daughter wrest- 


ling at the throne of grace for the salvation of her 
dear father. 
and tenderness. 
he hastened over the wall towards his daughter, and 
taking her in his arms, he exclaimed, ‘‘ My daugh- 


ter, IT want you should pray for me, for] ama 


great sinner.” He carried her home, and through 


the mercy of God obtained forgiveness of sin, and 
is now rejoicing in the hope of the Christian, and 
blessing the great Head of the church for sucha 


child of piety and prayer. 





RELIGION. 








From the Christian Mirror. 
MY MOTHER. 


When I was a little boy about seven years old, I 
thought I knew enough, to go where | fancied, 
without consulting my parents; and often did | 
stray with other children many miles from home, 
and then returned as muddy and as tired as you 
Nor would this be all,—for 


ever saw a little boy. 


This was a scene of thrilling interest 
The father’s heart was me}ted— 


Ihave saidtoyou. Shun evil company and vicious 
youths—shun those who would allure your sou} jp. 
to perdition—shun all those books wLich have a ten. 
dency to turn your thoughts from the Almighty— 
and shun, O shun every thing that has a tendenc 

to lead your thoughts to the grovelling pursuits of 
time, and which is highly offensive in the sight of 
God. Then my son you will possess the same joy 
that fills my heart, when you are on the confines of 
the eternal world, and the blessed Saviour yj} 
welcome you into his rest, where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest. 

Years have not blotted from my rememberance 
the resigned and happy countenance of my dying 
mother. And the impression that I received a 
that time, will go with me to the grave. I grieve. 
I only grieve that I should ever cause her sorroy, 

Little readers, be good to your parents—obey 
them in all things. Never ery for what they dy 
not choose to give you, but daily pray with them, 
and in secret pray for them—then if you should 
live to become old, it will be joyous to reflect tha 
you exerted your little endeavor to make your p:- 
rents happy, and smooth their rugged path of life, 








BENWHVOLENCE. 








I would be ill-humored ; and fret, and stamp, and ps 


cry, and bellow, as if I was the only person in crea- 
But my 
good mother—too good I fear—like many mothers 
that I could name—would always try to pacify me, 
by telling me of a piece of cake which she had put 
away against my return, or she would promise to 
make some candy for me on the morrow—and | 
hardly know what she would not promise to do for 
me, if I would wipe my eyes and cry no more. 
Then instantly I became good—made no more 
noise, until the cake or pie, or candy, or whatever 
sweetmeat I had, was all gone; and then again | 
would begin to storm, much louder than before ; 
and if my mother had any more cake or pie, or a 
large lump of sugar, she would launch it forth in an 
instant to keep me from hurting myself by scream- 
i Nor would I be easy until I had eaten suffi- 
cient, or my father returned from his work, for I 
very well knew that he would not allow me in such 
Instantly he would have corrected me— 
for now I see that I well deserved a smart whipping. 
And when the time was nearly arrived for my fath- 
er to return, and I had eaten quite enough, I would 
run to my mother, and with all the artlessness of a 
child, coax her not to mention my conduct to him, 
and secing my pretended contrition, my mother 
promised she would not, and sealed the promise 
This was my plan to get every 
I knew more than my mother was 
aware of—but no more than every child of seven 
or eight—and she, like every indulgent parent, 
But 
now, sinceI have grown to manhood, I see how 
wicked I was to teaze and plague so good a mo- 


tion who ought to have attracted notice. 


ing. 


a caper. 


with a kiss. 
thing I loved. 


would lavish upon me her richest dainties. 


ther. 


best earthly friend. 


But she forgave me all before she died. When 
racked with consummate pain, in her last illness, 
I was then twelve 
“« My dear son,” she said, “‘ I am about 
to leave you—perhaps forever—but my earnest 
prayer to God is, that it may not be an eternal se- 
If you will now give your heart to the 
Saviour, love him, do his will, become his true and 
faithful disciple, O, then our separation will be 
short, very short indeed. But if you continue as 
you are; feel no love for Christ—nor sorrow for 
My dear, 


she called me to her bed-side. 
years old. 


paration. 


sin—our separation must be: eternal. 








scythe and resolved to go in pursuit of his little 
daughter. He passed out of the field, and followed 


Now’since she has long slept beneath the| ers. 
cold valley, my heart feels big with sorrow while 
reflecting on the anxiety and pain, I caused this 


dear son, will you not now attend to the dying words 
of your mother? I Jove you—I have always loved 


From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
JUVENILE SEWING SOCIETY. 


Several pious mothers in a village in Maine, \tho 
had daughters of that interesting age (between 7 
& 12), when young girls love to associate together, 
had long regarded their children not only with ma- 
ternal, but with Christian solicitude. 

They had often conversed upon the powerful in- 
fluence which one rude, wicked child, might exen 
upon a whole neighborhood of children, even though 
they had been taught to fear God and obey all his com- 
mands. And when they thought of the possibility 
that such an influence would be exerted upon their 
little daughters, so as to counteract the efforts which 
they had made to “ bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord,” they were greatly 
distressed. 

Often did they go in concert and alone toa 
covenant-keeping God and spread before him all 
their fears and anxieties for their dear children, 
There they sought counsel. There they inquired, 
with one of old, ‘* How shall we order our children: 
how shall we dountothem?”’ While they foresaw 
and dreaded the unhappy effects which would re- 
sult, should their daughters be allowed to indulge 
promiscuously, in frequent intercourse with the 
young girls of the village ; they also felt that it was 
all-important to devise a substitute, should they de- 
prive them of this amusement, equally or more a 
greeable. 

To devise such a substitute, one which would be 
satisfactory to their children, and at the same time 
of a useful and moral tendency, was a subject of 
frequent consultation, and, I doubt not, many pray- 
At length, in the Jatter. part of 1828, they 
proposed one to which the little girls acceded with 
all their hearts. It was to form them intoa Ju- 
venile Sewing Society. Early in 1829, a constitu- 
tion was drawn up, and the society, consisting of 
about 8 members, from 6 or 8 different families, 
was regularly organized, and its officers appointed. 

This society meets once in two weeks at the 
house of their minister, where they spend the af- 
ternoon and evening in various kinds of sewing, 
the avails of which are given to some benevolent 
object. In the mean time the minister’s wife, who 
has a general supervision of the society, reads for 
their improvement and pleasure, interesting por- 


tions of sacred and profane history, biographies, 
and missionary intelligence ; and ofien gives variety 
by engaging in familiar, friendly conversation : 
sometimes conversing upon the interests of the 
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society ; sometimes upon the objects of the various 
other benevolent institutions of the day; and at 
others she gives them affectionate advice and in- 
struction in relation to their different duties to their 
arents, to each other, and to society; and points 
out the path in which they must walk if they would 
be respected and happy in this life, and forever 
happy in heaven. ae 

At the usual hour they are invited down to tea. 
Here they meet their minister, who is glad to see 
them, and does all in his power to make the inter- 
view a profitable and happy one. After tea they 
spend a short time in relaxation and such innocent 
amusements as they may choose. They then resume 
their work again, and listen as before to reading 
and conversation. 

At an early hour they take an affectionate but 
almost reluctant leave of their minister and his wife, 
and of each other, and return to their several homes, 
happy in thinking how much they have enjoyed. 

There are several interesting particulars in re- 
lation to this society, but I must defer them till an- 
other time. 











THE NURSER 





Y. 











From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE WORK BASKET. 
Little Lucy has a work-basket. Dear aunt Jane 
bought her this pretty present. Now the little 
girl will put her thimble and her needles, and _ her 
tread into it ;and her work will be folded, and put 
there too. Perhaps we shall see Lucy going to 
school presently : she will carry the pretty work- 
basket, and you know that she need not lose either 
her thimble or her work to-day. 
Lucy walks to school with her cousin Mary Anne; 
—they are good children; and they like to read, 
and spell, and sew.. I dare say that every body, 
who knows these little girls, loves them. 
Lucy’s father has a beautiful garden ;—and there 
these children run and play every sunny day. 
There are many beautiful flowers there ;—white 
roses,and red roses, and daisies ;—oh, and there are 
the little busy-bees too, which fly humming, first to 
one sweet flower, then to another, gathering honey 
tocarry home to their nice waxen ceils. 
Lucy and Mary Anne must be busy, like the 
houey bees, and gather sweet learaing from their 
books ; and that will be better than even the pure 
honey gained from the beautiful flowers. 
The little bees do well :—it is enough for them 
to fly for hours through the garden seeking their 
fuod:—but Lucy and Mary Anne can do more 
than the wandering bees: they can learn their 
§ books, and do their work every day. 

The little girls were in the country, and there 
they saw a gentle lamb, frisking gaily in the green 
meadow: it ate the tender grass; it drank water 
from the pure sparkling brook ;—and so day by day 
they saw it; but still, though it grew to be a larg- 
et lamb, it only ate, and drank, and ran about: 
but learnt nothing new as it grew older. 

Lucy and Mary Anne do more than the lamb, 
they think ; and as they grow older they learn daily 
more and more. 
_ The little girls saw in the morning, the glitter- 
ing dew-drops, many and bright upon a thousand 
eaves, and blades of grass; but while yet they 
looked on them and said, * how beautiful !'—the 
hotsun rose high, and his rays gathered them all 
away; then they were sorry that the pearly water- 
drops were no more to be seen. 

But Lucy and Mary Anne had something more 
beautiful than the dew of the morning ; they had 
innocent thoughts, and bright smiles, that lasted 
longer, and were lovelier far than the shining dew- 
rops, 

The little girls saw a rainbow in thesky : oh, the 
colors, they were very, very fair! there were red, 
and yellow, and blue, and violet, and others beside, 
that seemed to have borrowed the hues of the fra- 
grant flowers ; but the beautiful colors each faded 
while they yet gazed upwards to the sky,--and in a 






just now faded from their sight. 


Lucy and Mary Anne have something more beav- | 
tiful than the rainbow, something which will not | 
pass from their minds, as those bright colors, but | 
Yes, they have | 
the darable beauty of loving hearts, of pure spirits : | 
they love their friends: they make them happy 
every day. Oh, affection is the beautiful rainbow 
of the mind; and that will not fade and die. Dear 
little girls, you must all have this bright love. 

It was night,—and the stars came one by one 
to be seen in the faroff sky. ‘The children gazed 
with delight, and much did they wonder how those 
bright lights could shine so very far away. Long 
they talked together of them, and thought how 
pleasant it was, when the shining sun had gone 
away from our world, that these many, many lamps 
shone out to brighten the night. But the shining 
stars are not seen always. 

Lucy and Mary Anne had something more con- 
stant than the stars; for they are sometimes cloud- 
ed; itshone by day, and all the time that they were 
awake, and gave its light to them from hour to hour. 
What do you think this brightness was ? and do not 
you wish that you had it too? But you have it in- 
deed, yourself, little one ; for it was mind that gave a 
better light than the evening stars: and it is your 
mind that shines more and more as you learn to be 
very, very good. 

Lucy and Mary Anne had good minds: and this 
it was which made them happy. You must be 
good,—and you will be happy too, like them. D. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








HORRID INSECTS. 
Opposite the Venda was an open copse, cover- 
ed with brushwood. Here I entered to collect in- 
sects, which abounded in it; but I was called back 
and warned of danger. I thought of serpents and 
made a precipitate retreat; but I found the dan- 





and in an instant more the ruffled surface of the 
water, where the combat had taken place, was dis- 
colored with blood, bubbling up from below ; and 
a perfect smoothness succeeded, which left only a 
trace of where the fight had been. T'wo of the 
crew told me that they also had witnessed the fight, 
and afterwards saw the poor seal crawl out of the 
water upon the rocks, with his entrails hanging 
out. Judging from the appearance of the shark 
swimming round the island close to shore, I should 
imagine they cannot be short of thirty feet long. 
They looked like whales; and I took especial care 
neither to venture into the water myself, or suffer any 
of our men to do so.—Hardy’s Travels in Merico. 


— r- 
SCORPIONS. 
The following singular illustriation of a fact men- 
tioned in natural history occured on Wednesday 
last. A gentleman connected with the custom- 
house found in acase of sugar, in the London 
docks, a small scorpion, measuring about two inches 
from one extremity to the other. He took it home, 
and put it upon a cold plate under a glass, where 
the little reptile appeared to be almost torpid, but 
on warming the glass it became full of life. It was 
then stated by a gentleman present, that he had 
heard that the scorpion, if it found itself in danger 
of meeting with a painful death, would sting itself 
and cause its own immediate destruction. ‘To as- 
certian the fact, a circle of about three inches in 
diameter was drawn about the scorpion, and cov- 
ered with cotton dipped in spirits of wine. This 
being ignited, the scorpion finding every possible 
effort to escape impracticable, and begining to feel 
the effects of the fire, it instantly turned up its tail, 
and with considerable force, struck the sting into 
its head. It was dead in an instant.— London paper. 
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THE DYING MOTHER. 











ger was from a smaller, though nearly as serious a 
cause. Among the insects of the country, is a kind 
of tick called carapatoo. 
omous; it has six hooked or sharp claws, with 
which it readily clings to any passing object, and it is 
furnished with a proboscis of a singular structure. It 
consists of a pencil of bristles, serrated inwards, 
forming a terebro or piercer, with which it con- 
stantly penetrates the flesh of any animal, to which 
it has adhered by its claws, and burrows its head in 
the wound. When entering, the bristles expand, 
forming a triangle of which the base was inside, so 
that it opposes a resistance to extraction, which it 
is sometimes quite impossible to overcome. If it 
is suffered to remain, it gorges itself with blood, 
till it becomes bloated toan enormous size ; if it be 
extracted forcibly, so as to separate the head, it re- 
mains festering in the wound, and as it is exceedingly 
irritating and acrid in its quality, it causes violent 
inflammation, which degenerates into a foul and 
dangerous ulcer. The late king suffered severely 
from a carapaton. These horrid insects which are 
the plague of the country, are sometimes so abun- 
dant, that herds of cattle perish by their attacks. 
They are so tough that they cannot be bruised, so 
vivacious that they cannot be separated ; so that it 
was in vain to place the cattle in water or use any 
other expedient. When I came out of the wood, 
one was found on my neck in the act of perforating 
the flesh with its proboscis, but it bad not time, so 
it was easily extracted. It was about the size ofa 
large bug, with a gray mottled skin, which was so 
coriaceous and leathery, that no bruising would 
kill it.— Walsh's Travels in Brazil. 


ae 
EXTRAORDINARY COMBAT. 
ing in the water below me. 


Never did I witness anything half so terrific. 





little time it was wholly gone. Oh, what will they 
see again so beautiful as that bright rainbow 7 






Nag : 
This is exceedingly ven- | 


My attention was suddenly diverted by a splash- 
It was a combat be- 
tween a seal and two monstrously large win 
could scarcely breathe from anxiety. ‘The commo- 
tion in the water was very great, and the long tails 
of the sharks were at intervals four or five feet out 
of water, making muscular efforts, and flouncing 


*“* Leave to me thy fatherless children, I will pre- 
serve them alive,” were the supporting words which 
on the morning of the last day of her mortal life, 
Robert Thompson had sought out from his bible to 
calm the distressed bosom of his beloved mother. 
Upon Robert and his sister Sarah the earnest words 
of their pious mother, often and often repeated to 
them, “Children, pray God that you may love to 
read your Bible!’ had not been lost. ‘Through 
all her sickness they had gathered, day after day, 
from that blessed book, as they sat by her bedside, 
the precious promises of God to his faithful chil- 
dren. Upon the morning of which we are speak- 
ing, their mother had wept much at the thought of 
parting with her children, of leaving them (for 
their father had been long dead) alone upon the 
wide world. ‘‘ Mother! dear Mother!” said Ro- 
bert, remember what God has promised; and then 
he read to her the passage which we first wrote 
down. She looked for a moment in wonder and 
thankfulness at the child which God had given her 
to be like an angel of comfort to her, and then lift- 
ing her eyes to Him who had made that promise ; 
she said, ‘ I will leave them to thy care, my Father! 
They are inthe world. Oh! keep them from the 
evil!’? These were the last words of Mary Thomp- 
son; and through their lives her children made 
their mother’s prayer their own! ‘ God keep us 
from the evil of this world!” was their earnest, 
their frequent supplication. And they were kept, 
my little readers. Robert’s mother, knowing how 
surely idleness leads on to ruin, had early placed 
Robert at service; and the returus of his labour, 
with the proceeds of hig sister’s needle work, had 
already, for some time, been the chief means of 
support of this pious family. Their uncle, now an 
aged man, had in his youth given himself up to un- 
happy courses, and been compelled to Jeave his 
friends and home, and become a roving sailor. Yet, 
in his worst days, he dearly loved his sister Mary, 
and when a broken constitution compelled him to 
leave the hard duties of the seaman’s life, he sought 
and found in her cottage ashelter and a home. 





to the surface. 





with ferocious energy, to keep the seal from rising 
Presently their tails disappeared, 














The religious habits of the family, the earnest con- 
versations of his sister, and the pious demeanor of 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








her children, soon made a strong impression upon 
his heart, and the prayers which they all offered, 
that God would give the new inmate of their dwel- 
ling a heart to love and fear Him, were heard and 
answered. A year had not passed, from the time 
of his coming among them, before he began to ask 
Robert or Sarah to read for him, and with him, 
the Bible, and other good books ; and learned to 
pray earnestly for the “ peace of God, which pas- 
seth all understanding.” And as he sat at the feet 
of his dying sister, his resolution, which he kept 
most faithfully, was formed, that he would bea 
firm and steady friend to her erphan children. 
With this uncle, Robert and Sarah lived in the cot- 
tage left them by their mother, until his death, each 
contributing something to supply their moderate 
wants, and each seeking, by constant industry and 
steady piety, to make their dwelling the abode of 
comfort and of peace. . 














EDITORIAL. 





ANOTHER TALK ABOUT THE COMMANDMENTS. 
Between a Father and his*Children. 

Father. Now, my dear children, I suppose the 
youngest of you can tell which commandment a 
man breaks, who works on the Sabbath day. 

Ann. Yes, Pa, he breaks the fourth command- 
ment. 

F. And does the child break that commandment, 
who plays on the Sabbath ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Benjamin. But, Pa, the commandment does not 
say any thing about play; it only says, thou shall 
not do any work, 

George, I am sure, Benjamin, it does mean play 
too. Don’t you remember, 

«* J must not work, I must not play, 

Upon God’s huly Sabbath day ?”’ 

James. That is in your hymn, George, and not in 
the commandment. 

B. Why, Pa, is it right then, to play on the Sab- 
bath, and at meeting too? 

I’. No, my son, it is wrong to laugh and play on 
that day. If we love Christ and our sins are for- 
given, we may be cheerful and joyful ; but it is a 
sober and holy joy. It is very different from the 
amusements and sports in which chiidren delight, 
and which on other days are lawful. Thou shalt 
keep the Sabbath holy, and not doany work. That 
means that we should devote the day to religion, 
and lay aside all secular employments. Do you 
know, Lucy, what secular means? 

Lucy. it means things that belong only to this 
world, or to the present life. 

F. That is right. We are to leave off our man- 
ual labor and toil, and all thoughts and conversa- 
tion about our property, our work, our learning, 
our pleasures, and our plans for the morrow; all 
these are secular, and not religious or spiritual. 
We are not to work, with our hands, or our tongues, 
or our minds; all those things are an unlawful atten- 
tion to the body, and the things of this world that 
perish with the using. We are to rest, or cease, 
from all these ; and keep the day holy to the Lord, 
by attending to our souls and the things of our 
everlasting state. ‘I'he day is to be spent in speak- 
ing and singing the praises of God ; in reading and 
hearing his word, in confessing our sins and pray- 
ing for his pardoning mercy, in trying our own 
hearts and preparing to meet our God in judgment. 
Do you think, George, « child will twant to play, 
who loves Christ as Mary did, and is glad to sit in 
his house and hear his words? 

G.-No, sir. 

F’. Do you think any one will laugh and sport on 
the Sabbath, if he is sorry for his sins and is enga- 
ged in praying God to forgive him? 

G. O no, sir. 


F. I might mention all the religious duties of 


the Sabbath, those which God requires; and you 
would see that every one of them requires a serious 
mind. A person, old or young, cannot be heartily 
engaged in any one of them, and at the same time 
wish to work or play. Ifa child loves to keep the 





leave his sports to read and pray, 

And so prepare for heaven ; 

And le will love this >!essed day, 

The best of all the seven. 
L. The Jews were required to be very strict on 
the Sabbath. They were to kindle no fire in their 
houses, and a man that only went out to gather 
sticks, was ordered to be stoned to death. Does 
God require us to be as strict now, as he did 
the Jews at that time? 
F. For certain reasons God saw fit to punish vi- 
olations of the fourth commandment among the 
Jews, in a way that seems to us severe; that they 
might be prevented from profaning his holy name 
among the heathen idolators near them. Christ 
shows us, that Sabbath-breaking is not now to be 
punished with such severity in this life; though God 
is still jealous for the honor of his name and his insti- 
tutions, and will punish in eternity those who have 
‘despised his Sabbaths,’ and have not repented. 
—Do you, James, remember any passages of the 
New Testament,: which show us how strictly 
Christ would have us keep the Sabbath? 
J. There is one, I believe, which shows that 
he would have us satisfy hunger on that day; for 
he justified his disciples when they took some of 
the grain for that purpose, in a field through which 
they were passing. He said too, that men will lead 
their beasts away to drink, or lift them out if they 
have fallen into a pit, on that day. 
F. How did he apply those well-known facts? 
J. I do not remember. 
L. He brought them as instances of Jewish 
practice, to justify himself for healing the sick on 
that day, when the Jews found fault with him. 
He also inferred, that “ it is lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath day,” or to perform acts of kindness to 
men and animals. 
F’. We may then eat our food and keep ourselves 
warm on the Sabbath; but it is not right to get 
luxurious dinners, and take up much time in pre- 
paring to feast the body. Itis right also for phy 
sicians and neighbors to visit the sick, when it is 
necessary for their safety and comfort. But sup- 
pose a physician could go as well on Saturday, or 
a person could do any thing for a sick friend on 
some other day; then, ifthey take holy time for it, 
they sin against God. 











A lad was recently called before the police 
court, for throwing a stone which struck a little 
girl in her eye—the respectability of the parties 
excited a considerable interest, and drew many 
persons to hear the examination. The boy was 
bound to appear at the Municipal Court, and Col. 
M. was engaged as his counsel. Soon after the 
examination, another boy, about 12 years of age, 
called upon the counsellor aforesaid, and asked, 
‘Sir, are you engaged to defend er S¥ea,3 
am; why do you ask?’ To which the little fellow 
replied, with honesty worthy of his immortal 
grandfather, ‘ because, sir, 1 threw the stone, and 
cannot suffer a comrade to be punished for a 
crime of my own commission.’ ‘Well done— 
you are a fine boy; what is your name?’ ‘My 
name is —— ——.’ ‘ Well,’ said the counsellor, 
admiring the noble-heartedness of the lad, ‘ will 
you tell the county attorney that you committed 
the act?’ ‘Yes sir,’ said he, and immediately 
went to Col. Austin’s office for that purpose. The 
friends of the injured girl, on learning these par- 
ticulars, declined taking any further steps in the 
premises. [Boston Commentator. 





_ —“QCR— 

Coquetry.—A gentleman who had been much 
attached to a very pretty but coquetish girl, becaine 
at length weary of her caprice, and calling upon 
her one evening when she had just returned from 
a promenade with one of his rivals, he inquired 
with much warmth, “ Mary, do you think you shall 
ever be steady enough to be married ?”’—* Oh, 

es,” she replied, “in twenty years no doubt I 
shall.” ‘‘ Miss,” replied he promptly with a formal 
bow, “1 will do myself the pleasure of waiti + on 
you twenty years hence, if no particular en age- 





Sabbath holy, he will 


ee 


Quarrelling.—In most quarrels, there is a fault 
on both sides. A quarrel may be compared toa 
spark, which cannot be produced without a flint 
as well asa steel. Either of them may hammer on 
wood forever, but no fire will follow. 


——. 

Tasso being told that he had a fair opportunity 
of taking advantage of a very bitter enemy. «“] 
wish not to plunder him,”’ said he, “‘ but there are 
things I wish to take away from him; not his 
honor, his wealth, or his life, but his ill-will.” 


—_— 

True religion is the source of happiness, the 
support of society, and the dying man’s console. 
tion. It is the guide of youth, aud the stay of old 
age. It is the fairest flower that opens on earth, 


the sweetest incense that ascends to the skies, 
—_— 


When thou art tempted to throw a stone in ap. 
ger, try if thou canst pick it up without bending 
thy body ; if not, stop thy hand.—[Dillwyn. 


—~— 

The smaller the drink, the clearer the head, and 
the cooler the blood; which are great benefits jn 
temper and business. 


: oe 
Rarely drink but when thot’ art dry; nor then 
between meals, if it can be avoided. 








PCETRY. 

















From the Sabbath Schoel Herald, 
THOUGHTS AFTER RETURNING FROM CHURCH. 


The listening ear the hallowed strain 
Has caught from lips divinely wise, 
But what, my heart, has been thy gain, 

From all these precepts of the skies ? 


Contrition’s lesson have they taught ? 
The oft-forgotten vow renew’d ? 

Or gently touch’d thy glowing thought 
With the blest warmth of gratitude ? 


Say, from the low delights of time 
‘Thy best affections have they won? 

Or mov’d thee with a zeal sublime 
Earth’s fleeting pilgrimage to run ? 


If not, to join the band how vain, 

Who toward the house of God repair, 
To kneel amid the solemn train, 

And pour the Pharisaic prayer ! 


And ah! how vain when death’s cold hand 
Shall sternly reap the ripen’d field, 
How worse than vain, when all must stand, 
Their last, their dread account to yield ? H. 


—<ee— 
PITY THE POOR. 


Pity the friendless, houseless ehild, 
“he wanderer through the streets ; 

The shivering, hungry, poor, reviled, 
Whom scorn forever greets. 

For him breathe forth a secret prayer, 
And strive to make him see 

The shame of sin ; point out its snare, 
And what can set him free. 


Oh! never Jet a christian child 
Scorn, or despige the poor ! 

But when they beg, with answer mild 
Give of thy little etore. 

So shall your Saviour from the skies 
Pity to you extend ; 

And when to judgment all shall rise, 
Shall own you for his friend. 


—-e— 
ON IDOLS. 


What is an idol? Every breast 
Has idols of its own ; 

Sometimes of gold and silver bright, 
Sometimes of wood and stone. 

And there are idole—sins I mean— 
Which young and old adore ; 

O God of mercy ! in thy love 
Destroy them evermore. 


If there be aught the world contains, 
Which I love more than thee, 

That sinful love, within my heart, 
Idolatry must be. 

Then take that sinful love away. 
And place thy love within: 

And break down every image there 
That bears the shape of sin. 

O give me with a contrite mind, 

‘o bend before thy throne ; 

And offer humble prayer and praise 
Through Jesus Christ alone. 

Deeply inscrib’d upon my heart 
Let thy commandments be ; 


[Children’s Mag. 





ment prevents me; good evening !”"—The lady 
never saw him afterwards. 


That there may live within my breast 
None other God but thee. [Youth's Friend. 











